THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
For they were both men of sharp intellect, and in study
unconquerable. Thus much for the time that I was conversant
with them: for afterwards the one went to Bologna and
unlearned that which he had taught; yea, and returned and
untaught the same; whether for the better or no, let them
judge who heard him before and since. Moreover, the other
went on to the study of divine letters, and aspired to the glory
of a nobler philosophy and a more illustrious name.
No one seems to have thought it worthy of specially
vehement comment that in the school of Paris, the capital of
France, and a city very conscious of the sense of nationalism,
there were twelve foreigners teaching as opposed to one native.
It is a curious fact, for which it is not easy to account, since to
say that members of a great cosmopolitan school shed their
nationalistic prejudices as soon as they arrived there is empha-
tically not true. In all medieval schools there was endless
trouble between the students of one nation and another.
The French and the Germans were particularly troublesome.
Nationality was a concept wholly undefined and hardly
realized with any consciousness. But the French and German
students loathed each other on sight, and what is more, for
exactly the same reasons as they do now. But though the
national hatred of French and Germans may have been
specially virulent, they did not stand alone. Each nation had
its unseemly qualities, and, says Jacques de Vitry, none was
backward in pointing out that
the English were drunkards and had tails; that the sons of
France were proud, effeminate, and carefully adorned like
women. They said that the Germans were furious and obscene
at their feasts; the Normans vain and boastful; the Poitevins
traitors and adventurers. The Burgundians they consider
vulgar and stupid. The Bretons were reputed to be fickle and
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